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Translated for this Journal, 
Robert Schumann. 
(From Wasretewsky’s Biography.) 

RosertT, SCHUMANN was a little above 
middle height, and slightly inclined to corpu- 
lency. In his healthful days there was in 
his bearing something elevated, noble, full of 
dignity and calmness ; his gait on the contrary 
was usually slow, cautious, and a little indo- 
lent and shuffling.* Accordingly his eye 
was mostly sunk, half closed, and only lighted 
up in conversation with near friends, but then 
in the most agreeable and kindly manner. 
His countenance made a pleasant and good- 
hearted impression, without justifying the 
epithet of beautiful,—indeed one could scarcely 
speak of an intellectual physiognomy; the 
fine-cut mouth, commonly protruded a little 
and puckered up as if to whistle, was, next 
to the eye, the most attractive feature of his 
full, round, rather fresh colored countenance. 
Over his short nose rose a high, freely spring- 
ing, arched brow, remarkably expanded in 
breadth about the temples. Above all, his 
head, covered with dark brown, full and 
rather long hair, had something downright, 
altogether strong, and one might say four- 
cornered about it. 

His physiognomy had, with a certain shut- 
up cast of features, for the most part a uni- 
formly mild, benevolent expression. The 
rich soul’s life did not mirror itself there so 
vividly, as in sanguine natures. When Schu- 
mann wore the friendly mien, which was not, 
to be sure, too often, he could exert a fascina- 
ting influence on those about him. 

While standing —long standing easily fa- 
tigued him—he held either both hands behind 
his back, or at any rate one hand, while with 
the other he musingly brushed his hair one 
side, or stroked his mouth or chin. If he sat 
or lay unoccupied, he often let the upraised 
fingers of both hands play with one another. 

The manner of his intercourse with others 
was very simple. He spoke but little or not 
at all, even when questions were asked him, 
or at least only in broken utterances, which 
constantly betrayed his activity of thought 
when any subject interested him. There was 
nothing conscious or affected in this. His 
manner of speaking seemed very much like 
“talking to himself” ; the more so, since he used 
his organ only feebly and without much tone. 
About the ordinary, every-day affairs and 
phenomena of life, he never cared to talk at 
all; and about weighty subjects, such as 





* In the house, where Schumann for the most part wore felt 
shoes, he sometimes walked on tip-toe, without any outward 
occasion. I can speak, of course, only of the last years of his 
life, during which I knew him intimately. 











deeply interested him, he only expressed him- 
self reluctantly and rarely. One had to wait 
the favorable moment with him, and then 
again one might stay hours with him, without 
really getting into conversation. But ‘from 
his silence, to any person, one could not infer 
any antipathy or sympathy on his part. It 
was simply a characteristic trait with him, 
one that developed itself quite early.f Yet 
he often, by his persistent silence, offended 
persons who did not know him intimately, or 
who thought they knew him too well to need 
to notice this peculiarity. 

In meeting strange and uncongenial per- 
sons, Schumann’s social forms may frequently 
have been somewhat repulsive. Especially 
was he very easily offended by a certain un- 
called for “confidential cordiality” and for- 
wardness. He certainly cannot be entirely 
acquitted of humors and a certain peevishness, 
especially during the last years of his life, 
which were clouded by continual inward suf- 
ferings. But the kernel of his nature always 
was so excellent and noble, that the impeach- 
able sides of his personality were scarcely to 
be taken into the account. He felt and 
showed himself in the best humor in the more 
private friendly circle, with a cigar} and a 
good glass of beer or wine, of which latter 
he preferred Champagne, being in the habit 
of remarking: “This strikes sparks out of 
the soul!” 

In the family circle Schumann was seldom 
accessible ; but if one enjoyed this preference 
he felt the most beneficent impression. He 
loved his children not less than his wife, 
although he possessed not the gift of occupy- 
ing himself deeply and for hours together 
with them. 

The outward life, which Schumann led 
during his last years, was very uniform and 
extremely regular. In the forenoon, until 
about 12 o’clock, he worked. Then he usu- 
ally took a walk, accompanied by his wife 
and some near acquaintance.§ At 1 o'clock 





t Kapellmeister Dorn communicates the following experi- 
ence: ‘* When I saw Schumann again for the first time after a 
long absence in the year 1843, there was music at his house (on 
his wife’s birthday). Among those present was Mendelssohn. 
We had scarcely time to exchange two words, for new parties 
kept offering congratulations. As I took leave, Schumann 
said to me in a mournful tone: * Ah, we have not been able to 
have any conversation.’ Iconsoled both him and me by allud- 
ing to the next meeting, and said, smiling: ‘Then we will 
have a good spell of silence!’ ‘0,’ replied he, blushing, and 
in a low tone, ‘ then you have not forgotten me?’” 

¢ Schumann smoked very fine and strong cigars, which he 
playfully called “‘ little devils.” 

§ If, on the way, he met his children, he would stop awhile, 
pull out his lorgnette aud look at them a moment, saying in a 
friendly tone: ‘‘ Now, you little dears!” then he would resume 
his former mien, and proceed upon his way as if nothing had 
occurred. 





he dined, and then, after a short recreation, 
worked till 5 or 6. After that, he visited, 
commonly, some public place, or a private 
club, of which he was a member, to read 
the newspapers and drink a glass of beer or 
wine. At 8 o’clock he commonly went home 
to supper. 

Tea parties, so called, and evening parties 
Schumann visited but seldom and exception- 
ally. On the other hand, he occasionally 
received a certain circle of acquaintances and 
friends of Art in his house. At such times, 
when he found himself in a good mood, he 
could be a very agreeable host; indeed there 
were single instances during his Diisseldorf 
life, when he showed himself uncommonly 
cheerful and good-humored. Once, in fact, 
after they had had music and supper, he pro- 
posed a general dance, in which, to the joyful 
surprise of all present, he took a lively part 
himself. 

In professional affairs Schumann was severe 
and conscientious, although he almost never 
gave way to expressions of violence or pas- 
sion, and if he did, he soon spoke again in 
a conciliatory and conciliated tone. This 
happened, when he had once been peevish 
towards one he esteemed, which he immedi- 
ately felt and tried to make all right again. 
When there was difference of opinion, he 
commonly kept silent; but this was always 
a sure sign of his unproclaimed opposition, 
on the ground of which he simply acted as 
he thought right. To all malignity and 
coarseness of feeling he was inexorably stern, 
and where it had once manifested itself to 
him, he was evermore irreconcilable. 


Of Schumann’s way of meeting his com- 
panions in Art (musicians and critics espe- 
cially) I have already spoken in the course 
of this work ; in this respect he was a model. 
There was no trace of jealousy or envy in 
him. He joyfully and warmly recognized what 
was great, significant, and talented, particu- 
larly when he felt himself addressed by kin- 
dred elements. In the latter case he showed 
too, — what must strike one in his thoroughly 
German tendency and way of thinking —an 
enthusiastic sympathy for foreign Art, although 
he was completely on his guard against the 
more recent dramatic music of France and 
Italy, and with regard to the latter never 
attained to a correct appreciation, based upon 
objective intuition. During his last years he 
sometimes expressed less interest for some 
great masters of the past, particularly for the 
art of Haydn and Mozart. Indeed he in- 
dulged occasionally in disparaging words about 
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certain works of these composers, in which 
he naturally was misunderstood by most; for 
the principal, immediate cause of such ex- 
pressions was his sickness, although it is not 
to be doubted that, with advancing years, his 
habit of spinning in his own ideal world, gain- 
ing more and more the upperhand in him, 
had a certain share in it. 

In the departed, the Art-world of our time 
has lost one of its most highly and richly 
endowed creative minds, —one of its most 
consecrated priests. His life is alike valuable 
and instructive for the history of Art. Val- 
uable through its restless striving for the 
highest, for the noblest, and the results which 
he attained, — instructive through the errors, 
with which he too, as more or less every 
earth-born being, had to pay his tribute to 
the Finite. But blessed is the man who has 
so striven and so erred, as he has done! 


ee 

Orchestration. 
Ww. Hi. Fry, in the New York Zribune, writing 
of the Musard concerts, gives the following description 
of the instruments that compose the modern Orches- 


tra. 
The public cannot understand that great lyrical 
gift of heaven, the orchestra—that second sun of 
poetry and lustre—without study. They must go 
and go again if they would appreciate its colors. Let 
the student of it, after he has mastered the more ob- 
vious melodies, or that which relates to form and 
idea—look to the coloring—the orchestration—and 
see what beauty and variety there are for every one 
who has taste, and a religious—we use the word ad- 
visedly—feeling for Art. First take the flute. That 
has a special temper and quality. The sound is divi- 
ded into two parts—the lower register is full and 
heartfelt, the upper volatile and brilliant. Thennext 
in orchestral order, among the instruments, is the 
hautboy, a reed instrument. This recalls at a mo- 
ment’s notice all that Greck, Roman, Israelite or 
medieval poet has sung of herds and shepherds. 
The primitive sadness of expression ; the loneliness ; 
the melancholy ; the simplicity of an eclogue are all 
therein. Corydon and Phillis and their lovers, none 
too happy, are there told by a few notes. Now come 
the clarionets, breathing of gallantry and war ; and 
of love, but of that of courts andcamps. This noble 
instrument sweeps through a wide range; the lower 
tier of notes being Pg ogg the middle having 
a vital connection with that great index of the soul, 
the human voice ; and the upper a bird-like sway and 
perch as pure as brilliant. Now come the trumpets : 
symbol of battle and glory ; but whose sonority, and 
variety of notes in the scale, is more made use of 
than formerly, when a few imperious notes told its 
whole story. The hornm—the mellow horn—sylvan 
echo: the image of the chase, of manly sports, and 
health and joy following in theirtrain. But the horn 
as now played gives the woes of that saddest of sad 
great stories, Edgar’s blasted love. Witness the last 
act of Lucia; for the intensest wife-devotion, look at 
the use made of them in the soprano air of Fidelio. 
Following in orchestral order are the trombones. 
This is the most terrible and ghastly of instruments. 
Its quiet tones in the lower regions are in musical 
literature what the calm despair of Othello is after 
Desdemona is dead, and the end of the dreariest tale 
ever told approaches. In their loud prowess they 
are terrible, and are competently used by Mozart to 
paint the supernatural in Don Giovanni, where the 
statue speaks as hell yawns. There is yet a lower 
deep, in the ophicleide, or bass bugle, an instrument 
in the hands of its master now performing at the 
Academy, having a colossal sentiment not elsewhere 
found. ‘To this may also be added the whole range 
of Saxe-horns—the terrible depths of the bom- 
bardone—which come out so vastly in the massacre 
scenes of the Huguenots, where, especially in the 
duet of Raoul and Valentine, we haveas grand paint- 
ing as ever came from Shakespeare, Milton, or—never 
mind painters—people quarrel so about their rank. 
The percussion instruments, the battle-preaching side- 
drums, the exultant cut-throat or jubilee, (as the case 
may be) cymbals ; the various tempered kettle-drums 
—these we may not dwell upon, but come to the violin 
family. The violin is the king of instruments. Full 


|,two hundred years ago it was perfected in that great 
home of the beautiful—that mother of the Arts— 
Italy; and by an appropriate parallelism, the highest 
executive and poetic finish in violin performance of 
it has came out of the same land ; Paganini exhaust- 
ing wonder and admiration, and re-forming the school 
not only of the violin, but of others—the piano, harp, 
and all other instruments following more or less in 
the wide field of renovated virtuosoism opened by 
that great musical son of the South. The beauty of 
the violin consists in the fact that it can more deli- 
cately approach the sounds of youth and love—of the 
divine utterances of the voice as it comes from God, 
unsoiled by the lust, crime, coarse ambition, or aught 
of those deflections from natural sanctity, whose im- 
ages people the abode of the damned, and give rise to 
the ecstasies of the Apocalypse, the Inferno, and the 
Paradise Lost. Fully viewed, the violin is the most 
wonderful of all inventions, because it is most human 
—most soul-like. Under the hands of a great master 
it has the eloquence of poetry without the perfidy of 
misdirected eloquence. It expresses passionately 
every shade of emotion ; love, grief, joy, lightness, 
weariness, hope, religion even. But it cannot be un- 
derstood by flippant unbelievers. Of the same color, 
only deeper and more sentimental, is the violoncello, 
which is intensely elegiac, and refuses in the depths 
of expression to be otherwise than prophetic of that 
t y which underlies our being, and tells that man 
is cut down as the flower, and passes away as the 
Autumn’s leaf. The genius of Bottesini lent to that 
sub-cellar of harmony, the double-bass, a new life. 
* * 7 * * * * * * 

The composer is enabled to treat all these instru- 
ments by a certain mechanical means. He takes 
music-paper with many lines or staves upon it, and 
places the instruments in this order—each one either 
filling out a measure with some sounds or resting the 
while ; two flutes, two oboes, two clarionets, two bas- 
soons, two trumpets, four horns, four trombones and 
tubas ; instruments of percussion, and stringed instru- 
ments, the latter (more or less numerously doubled in 
practice) being the first violin, second violin, tenor 
violin, violoncello, and double bass. So ranged one 
under the other, lines at right angles, scored down 
from top to bottom, divide off the measures, and the 
leader of the orchestra at a glance can observe what 
each and every instrument is doing, and detect the 
slightest deflection from exactitude of inflection or 
expression. Each performer in the orchestra has 
only the notes of his own part, with such cues as 
may enable him “ to attack ” the notes at the proper 
moment after rests. 


Musard in New York. 


(From the Courier and Enquirer, April 13). 


Monsieur Musarp was complimented by the assem- 
bling of alarge audience at the Academy of Music last 
evening in spite of the rain. The house presented a 
very fine appearance, and Mr. Uriman had kept his 

romises, as he always has done, to the best of his abil- 
ity. There were the “Monster Orchestra” in the 
“Octagonal Concert Room,” the “Sounding Board,” 
the “Twenty-Five Monster Candelabras ;” there were 
the “Waiters in Livery,” each with a sheaf of gratuitous 
fans in his hand large enough to fill Ceres’ cornucopia ; 
and there were “the Evening Papers sold at the 
usual prices by Young Gentlemen in Uniform.” We 
beg our readers to notice the delicate distinction 
between waiters in livery, and young gentlemen in 
uniform. But to Mr. Musarp and his music. 

Mr. Musarp is of all the conductors that we have 
had the most unexceptionable in manner and appear- 
ance. He wields the baton with graceful ease and 

power, and without the slightest taint of affectation. 
Indeed his manner is so simple and to the purpose 
that it is no manner at all: he stands before his audi- 
ence simply a well bred gentleman discharging his 
office to the best of his ability, and without a thought 
of the impression he is to produce, except through 
his orchestra: and this is the perfection of manner 
in a conductor, or in any one. And Mr. Musarp 
also conducts well. His forces are well under his 
control ; his power appearing in the most striking 
manner in his acceleration and retardation of time by 
imperceptible degrees. His orchestra is a very fine 
one; well balanced ; having fine solo players for the 
principal wind instruments, and a body of strings 
superior in volume and quality of tone to that of any 
orchestra that we have had. His cornet player, (who, 
by the way, we opine has not voyaged far of late,) is 
a very accomplished artist, with a pure tone com- 
pletely under his control, and remarkable executive 
ability. In the Rondo Celestine, he played the melody 
and the variations almost entirely through with re- 
peated notes by double tongueing. The repetition 
was very distinct and accurate ; but we must own 
that the effect was not worth the effort. The beauty 








of the trumpet is its clear, penetrating tone; and it 





gains nothing by playing music which should be writ- 
ten for the violin. For instruments as for men, suum 
cuigue. 

f Mr. Musarp’s music and of his orchestral 
effects we cannot speak highly; the former lacks 
melodic ideas ; the latter originality and character. 
We heard nothing new last evening : and nothing old 
presented with the charm of a new rendermg. Mon- 
sicur JULLIEN was a vulgar humbug; but he was a 
great conductor—a man almost of genius in his way : 
Mr. Musarp appears to be a well bred gentleman, 
an accomplished musician, and a good conductor— 
nothing more. The evening passed off pleasantly, 
Mr. THALBERG adding the charm of his ever equable 
talent ; and Madame D’Anert being quite radiant in 
a rosy robe which gave her the look of an enormous 
bouquet. 





Mr. Fry's Opera. 

Mr. Dwicut:— The complaints of American 
composers, that they do not receive fair criticism from 
their countrymen, certainly appear to be in some 
measure justified when we read such thoughtless and 
indifferent comments as the following, on Mr. Fry’s 
opera of “ Leonora,” from the letter of one of your 
New York correspondents : 

Monday and Wednesday night Fry’s “ Leonora” 
was given. By a glimpse which I caught of the 
Journal (my copy has not yet reached me), I see that 
you have had a notice of it; not having read it 
through, I do not know how far it enters into details. 
I will say, therefore, what I have heard, that the opera 
is full of pleasing melodies, but also full of reminis- 
cences ; and that it is almost as impossible to execute 
as the Stabat Mater of the same composer. As a 
specimen, I was told that in one of the choruses the 

pranos have to commence on the high C ! 

Now if anything is to be recorded about.a work of 
this character, the first grand opera ever produced by 
an American, it should be something better than 
second-hand reports and manifestly unfair rumors. 
Your correspondent has not heard “ Leonora,” evi- 
dently knows nothing of it. Why, then, reproduce 
the stale objections which have so long been circu- 
lated, and yet give no currency te the many expres- 
sions of approval which have greeted the work ? 
Permit me, as one quite familiar with “ Leonora,” to 
say that, although the “ reminiscences ” do exist, the 
“impossibilities of execution” are all fabulous. 
There is not a passage of extreme difficulty through- 
out the opera; and, as the Stabat Mater is spoken of, I 
may mention that the difficulties in the performance 
of that work were most of them created by the ill will 
of musicians and conductors. The absurd statement 
that one of the choruses of “ Leonora ”’ commences 
on the high C for the sopranos, is not worth contra- 
dicting. Yours truly, E. H. H. 


fine Arts. 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
The Atheneum Exhibition. 
I 











The title of “ British Art Collection” as applied to 
the pictures now on exhibition at the Atheneum Gal- 
lery has a somewhat limited meaning. Instead of 
the impartial and complete representative exhibition 
of the best Art of the Old and New English Schools 
of Painting, which it was the rumored design of the 
directors of this enterprise to furnish "ws, we have a 
collection incomplete, numerically and artistically, 
and evincing a decided partiality for representative 
excellence in the New School. 

This explanation of the surprise which many per- 
sons experience at the character of the exhibition, is 
based partly upon internal evidence furnished by the 
pictures themselves, and partly upon a merely verbal 
familiarity with the masters in English Art whose 
names do not appear in the catalogue. 

It is to be regretted that the collection was not 
originally formed upon a more exclusive basis, and 
allowed to comprehend only the truly best works of 
the various schools of English Art. Many of the 
artists of this country, who have not been abroad and 
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have a very limited acquaintance with other than 
native Art, entertain a theoretical preference for the 
unpretentious, solid and forcible painting of the 
French School, as opposed to the obtrusive, shuffling, 
and weak manner which is supposed to characterize 
the Old School of the English: and since the manner 
or method may be said to constitute the costume of 
the body of Art, it would have been a source of 
much gratification and perhaps more profit to them 
to see English Art in its best clothes. A second 
provocation to regret is furnished in the losses which 
the collection has suffered since its arrival in this 
country ; losses for which the recent importations 
offer us inadequate compensation. 

Hotman Hunt’s “ Light of the World,” embody- 
ing more than any other picture in the collection, 
perhaps, the intense thought and severe power of the 
New School; the best works of Hucues; the five 
pictures by Turner, illustrating four distinct periods 
of his career; Wa. Hunt’s, of the Water Color So- 
ciety; J. D. Harprne’s, and many others of nearly 
equal importance have been picked off by purchase 
or sent back to England. Thus denuded of its chief 
attractions, it has come to us. 

Let us not complain, but gratefully “keep what 
we’ve got, and catch what we can” of the good 
things that have escaped re-shipment and the liberal 
appropriations of New York and Philadelphia. Mean- 
time, let us see what we have got worth the keeping, 
and from this learn the better what to catch hereafter. 

Before entering upon the search, however, I wish 
to make a confession of a partial blindness concerning 
the nature, capabilities, and limitations of Art, from 
which I suffer in common with many other guessers, 
both great and small, who, riding upon its circumfer- 
ence, never catch more than a glimpse of the axis on 
which it turns, or the law of its revolution. . 

Every great Art-instinct is a law unto itself, and its 
fortunate possessor measures his life in simple self- 
obedience. Men of weak instincts are affiliated by 
the stronger, asd become mediums of inspiration at 
second-hand. The great man and his media form 
what is called a School of Art. A little time of peace 
and united worship, and heresies creep in. Excom- 
municated by the law of individual integrity and the 
canons of the school, the heretics in turn become ex 
pounders of the new-born and only true faith. Thus 
Art moves, progressively or otherwise ; its vitality 
dependent upon perfect individualism. 

What Art is from individual stand-points we are 
allowed to see ; the stand-point from which it can be 
truly scanned and measured has not yet been found. 
To the popular apprehension, Art is a kaleidoscope, 
of which artists are the bead-shakers, knowing not 
what forms will be assumed nor the law of their 
changes. A few years ago, Mr. Rusx1n, the most 
ardent and strong-eyed explorer the world has ever 
seen, discovered that Art was only rightly to be seen 
from a nut-shell. He accordingly procured one of 
ample dimensions, fitted up its interior to suit his 
convenience, mounted therein a powerful periscopic 
lens, and commenced his explorations. The horizon 
of true Art very soon began to sensibly diminish, and 
whole schools of “shallow absurdities ” were revealed 
under every movement of his glass. People caught 
the infection of his bold daring, and “true” and 
“false Art” became familiar words. Inspired with 
the new principle of faith by the remarkable energy 
and genius of Mr. Ruskin, some young men of Eng- 
land practically declared themselves in open revolu- 
tion. With “ Truth, and God’s work as it really is ” 
for a motto—nobler to the mind and heart of man 
than any for many years before uttered by the high 
priests of Art—it is not strange that Pre-Raphaelitism 
should have made some progress. The leaders of 
this revolution, now called great, would have risen to 
greatness in any faith. That they should not have 


achieved great deeds under the quickening influence 
of this fresh, virgin faith, would furnish the only oc- 
casion for surprise. 





Meanwhile, Mr. Ruskin continues his observations. 
Day by day the boundaries of true Art diminish as 
her long-considered high priests are dragged from 
their altars, and with all their possessions cast out 
forevermore unto conventional inanity and falsehood. 
Driven to the extreme apparent limit of compression, 
nothing remains to be done but to determine Truth’s 
meridional position and to compute its exact afea. 
At every adjustment of his glass for the final observa- 
tion, Mr. Ruskin discovers a slight wavering in those 
lines which should be limned with as firm and clear a 
stroke as marks the hill-tops against an evening sky. 
He reluctantly increases the angle of his observations 
to include these oscillations. With a single conces- 
sion his control is lost. His “truth of Art,” com- 
pressed beyond bearing, breaks out in open rebel- 
lion, and recaptures those very places it had recently 
so helplessly abandoned. Nothing daunted, Mr. 
Ruskin continues to sweep the horizon of Art with 
his fearful lens. 

Seeking truth with a faith that will not be denied, 
he finds it floating in the way of his vision whichever 
way he turns ; but until he can lay bare the heart and 
soul of man, and proclaim the absolute law of their 
being, truth of Art will evade his pursuit. 

Yet Mr. Ruskin’s labors have not been in vain. 
He has taught us of the fulness of a diviner beauty in 
nature than we had ever before known ; he has opened 
to us familiar intercourse with an inspiring, vitalizing 
Art-genius in himself, which makes us nearly cease to 
regret that he has yet found no absolute. Of the fact 
that he has not yet written the indestructible law of 
Art, the world is fast becoming conscious, albeit, with 
a daily increasing sense of indebtedness to him,which 
nothing but a universal faith in the noble dignity of 
Art can ever cancel. 

We have then no absolute principles of Art-criticism. 
Men bend the art of a picture to meet the demands of 
their own nature, and just in proportion to the con- 
centrated power of their Art-instincts, their rules of 
criticism are limited and despotic. 

This said, I hardly need caution the reader against 
giving a too ready credence to the criticisms, general 
and particular, which I propose offering upon the 
character of this exhibition. Every lover of Art had 
best heed his own intuitions and follow their lead to 
the end. If his faith be genuine and pure, his errors 
will not embitter his experience ; and as in the spon- 
taneity of his experience lies its verity and almost 
only relish, let him cultivate a self-trust which no 
arrogance shall poison nor false reverence betray. 

Mesos. 





My Diary. No. 3. 

April 16.— The great satisfaction, amounting to 
enthusiasm, which I have heard expressed by many 
persons, with the Concert of last Saturday evening, 
recalls an idea already several times presented, but 
which it is to be hoped may bear being thrust for- 
ward once more. “ Line upon line and precept upon 
precept,” you know. 

It is encouraging to find, here and there, one who 
does not look upon the “idea” as entirely visionary, 
and who would join in carrying it into operation ; 
and with such encouragement, I once more broach 
the subject of an annual series of orchestral and vocal 
concerts combined, after the manner of the Boston 
Academy concerts of former years, though upon a 
grander scale, to correspond with the increased de- 
mands of our musical public. 

1. Is it not high time that the lovers of orchestral 
music should combine to secure beyond a peradventure 
their annual symphonic feasts ? that at a point, where 
within easy reach of the concert room there is a popu- 
lation of some 300,000 persons, there should be an 
adequate and thoroughly organized orchestra, for the 
performance of the grandest symphonies? That this 
orchestra should be placed upon a permanent basis, 
and its conductor relieved from the anxieties and 





labors and risks of undertaking as a private specula- 
tion its series of concerts? That after some twenty- 
five years of symphonic music, we should cease to be 
satisfied with half rehearsed performances by half an 
orchestra? All honor to the men who have taken 
the burden upon their shoulders during the last few 
years, and infinite thanks for what they have given 
us; but is it not time to afford them the means of 
giving us more and better? Musicians, no more 
than lawyers, physicians, or merchants, can afford to 
give away their time ; but make the time spent in 
rehearsal eqnivalent to the same time spent in lesson 
giving, and they would gladly study a symphony of 
Mozart, Haydn or Beethoven until all the finest 
effects and most delicate points of expression should 
come out. Beethoven wrote for sixty-four instru- 
ments; this number we ought to have and could 
easily obtain, would the public will it. Let it speak 
the creative word and call such an orchestra into 
existence. 

2. There is a strong love for choral music in our 
community. Except in England, nowhere in the 
world do grand choral porformances draw such audi- 
ences as in Boston. This may seem a strange state- 
ment to many, who remember the number of empty 
seats in the Music Hall at the oratorios this winter — 
but it is true. I have heard “ Samson” in Germany, 
when the audience was less in number than the per- 
formers! But there are multitudes of people who 
gladly hear a choral performance of half an hour to 
an hour in length, but weary of an entire oratorio. 
For this class appropriate music should be given 
somewhere, as on Saturday evening the Lobgesang was 
given, to their great enjoyment. But while catering 
for their tastes, we should at the same time be doing 
a work of the highest importance to the progress of 
music and musical taste ; for some of the sublimest 
and most beautiful ideas of the greatest composers 
are to be found in works, which would occupy but a 
small part of an evening’s performance. 

3. It is also high time that some means should be 
afforded, especially to musical students, to judge of 
various styles and eras of music by hearing specimens 
of them adequately performed. Ninety-nine out or 
every hundred are obliged to take upon trust, that 
Bach, his predecessors,contemporaries and immediate 
successors, really wrote interesting, pleasing, and 
beautiful music, as well as that, which for its learning 
appeals principally to the scientific musician for ap- 
preciation. In fact, much music two hundred years 
old is as fresh and comprehensible by the ordinary 
hearer as a melody by Rossini or Bellini. It would 
afford a promiscuous audience as much pleasure, 
after once becoming a little familiar. What delicious 
works the old Italian composers wrote for the female 
choirs of nunneries! And all this is a sealed book 
to us—it would be like giving an audience a new 
musical sense to produce some specimens of it. Had 
we any school, society, or association of any kind, to 
give us historical concerts, or concerts of ancient 
music, I would not urge the point; but the field is 
open, and three or four specimens of old vocal mas- 
ters in the course of a season, would be a decided at- 
traction to our symphony concerts. 

4. But what music could a choral body obtain, 
were it disposed to aid in carrying out the “idea?” 
The psalms, hymns, motets and cantatas, sacred 
and secular—some even comic—of Bach, amount 
to hundreds in number. Iam not familiar enough 
with his works to select from them, but there are mu- 
sicians in Boston, who are. One or two of his motets 
in eight parts would not be bad to hear. 

Of Handel we never hear his stupendous “ Dettin- 
gen Te Deum,” Funeral Anthem, “ Alexander’s 
Feast,” nor “ Acis and Galatea.” True, no one but 
Formes could sing Polyphemus in the last named 
work, but perhaps he might be obtained. Who 
knows ? 

Who among us has heard any of Mozart’s’ splen- 
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did cantatas and motets? The Ne palvis et civis 
superle? Splendente Te? Davidde penitent? “Lord, 
before thy throne ¢” “ Lord, look down upon me ¢#” 
“God! to Thee be praise and honor ?” and so forth. 

Then from Haydn we would gladly hear “The 
Seven Words,” “Insane e vane cure,” “The 
Storm,” or one of his sacred cantatas, the very titles 
to which are unknown here, but which, with full or- 
chestral score, were long since published at Leipzig. 

Beethoven will give us his Vienna cantata with an 
adapted text, “ Praise of Music,” the piano-forte fan- 
tasia with orchestra and chorus, the music to the 
“Ruins of Athens,” the “Calm at sea and prosper- 
ous voyage,” the “Song of Sacrifice (soprano solo, 
chorus and orchestra), the Terzetto: “‘ Tremate, empi 
tremate!”’ the “ Christ on the Mount of Olives.” 

Mendelssohn embarrasses us with his richness. Of 
course the fragments “ Christus” and “ Lorelei” 
would want a place upon one or two programmes. 
Of his works not known here, I may mention as 
suited to our plan, Op. 39, three motets for treble 
voices, composed for a convent at Rouen; Op. 78, 
three Psalms for chorus of 8 parts; Op. 51, the 14th 
Psalm for chorus in 8 parts with orchestra ; Cantata 
from Schiller’s poem “To the Sons of Art,” male 
voices, quartet and choras, and brass instruments — 
and quantities more ! 

Schubert offers a fine variety from which to select, 
and some readers will remember a beautiful specimen 
of his works sung at a private concert recently. 
Another of his works which would be very attractive 
is the Psalm 23d for two soprani and two alti. 

But, sufficient of this — perhaps too much. 

5. The plan, as before explained, would be to or- 
ganize a series of ten concerts, at each of which a 
symphony, and a psalm, cantata or other choral per- 
formance, would be the two leading features, the rest 
of the programme to be filled by miscellaneous music, 
orchestral and choral, solo, instrumental and vocal. 
A generous subscription on the part of the public 
would enable the directors to make them the grand 
concerts of the winter, and to employ whatever re 
markable solo singers or instrumentists should visit 
America. 

6. To whom can we look as the proper “ powers 
that be” to put a plan of this nature and extent in 
execution? My own thoughts turn to that Society 
which established chamber concerts as an annual 
necessity with us: the Harvard Musical Association, 
in connection with our old and well-known Handel 
and Haydn Society, and perhaps the Music Hall As- 
sociation. It is of equal importance to all these 
bodies, and to the individuals composing them, that a 
really effective orchestra should be established upon 
a firm basis, and the musical taste and knowledge of 
the public should be cultivated still higher than at 
present. Can these three bodies, whose existence 
was originally based upon the idea of improvement 
and progress, devise a better school ? 

I am not ignorant that the entire chorus of the 
Handel and Haydn could seldom be obtained for 
Saturday night concerts; but I feel very confident 
that voices to the number of 150 or 200 could be ob- 
tained, and that so many members would gladly 
avail themselves of the opportunity thus presented of 
studying new music and extending their acquaintance 
with the great masters in their compositions of less 
extent than complete oratorios. They would gladly 
renew their acquaintance with Rossini’s Stabat Mater 
and Mozart’s Requiem, which are not too long for the 
second part of a concert, provided a symphony like 
Beethoven’s first or one of Haydn’s were played in 
the first. 

It does seem to me that the public would sustain 
an enterprise of this kind, for it is a case where indi- 
vidual emolument is not an object, — where the pro- 
ceeds, if by a possibility there should be any above 
the expenses, would go for the advancement of the 


art, and one in which the initiative would be taken by 
men @nd associations in which it could confide. 





Next year, April 30th, is the centennial anniver- 
sary of the death of Hanpev. It is to be hoped that 
the Society called by his name will pay due observ- 
ance to the day. How fine a record in the Art his- 
tory of Boston would be the successful issue of the 
plan herein proposed, the season closing with a festi- 
val equal or superior to that of which the recollection 
is so pleasing. 

These observations, though crude and hastily writ- 
ten, are the result of long thought and much conver- 
sation with others, and of a belief that “the plot is a 
good plot.” 


April 16.—A contrast—last Sunday evening, 
Haydn’s “ Creation” in Boston, sung by a chorus of 
two or three hundred, with orchestra, Formes, Per- 
ring, and two of the best Boston Soprani ; last even- 
ing, the same work, sung by a country choir of fifty- 
one or two members, with organ, and amateurs for the 
solos. 

To be more particular. The choir of the Congre- 
gational church in Holliston, formerly under the 
charge of our friend Bullard, numbers some sixty 
members, and has been in the habit of practising and 
singing in public occasionally, music of a higher 
order and more difficult than their ordinary psalmody, 
and at length has been able to achieve an entire work 
by a great master. At present their conductor is 
Mr. W. L. Payson;—the organist, quite a young 
man for so severe a task, is Mr. Geo. E. Whiting. 
The gentlemen and ladies who sang the solos, with 
the exception of a tenor from Worcester, and a bass 
from another society, are all members of the choir, 
and, as I understand, not one of them a professional 
musician or singer. 

These performers labored under certain disadvan- 
tages, which would have ruined their attempt had 
they not, through long practice, learned in some meas- 
ure to accommodate themselves to them. First, the 
form of the church in which they sang is bad for mu- 
sic; it is quite large—long, broad, but too low. A 
broad gallery runs along the sides, and this, with the 
space allotted to the singers, is far too much elevated 
from the floor. It must be a hard place to sing in 
when empty, as at rehearsals ; now imagine the place 
densely packed, even to the passageways, and it is 
obvious that all reverberation, all resonance will be 
at once killed ; the tone-waves are instantly absorbed. 
Then the organ, which is quite a large one for the 
place — one of Holbrook’s —reaches up close to the 
ceiling, and has a screen front lined with three or four 
thicknesses of mosquito netting; consequently the 
organ pipes speak somewhat as a choir of women 
would sing with their veils drawn over their faces. 
Several persons asked me how I liked the instrument. 
I could only say, that I did not know, for I had not 
heard it. I should not feel competent to judge of 
Formes if he sang with a thick veil over his face. 
Of course there was no flood of tone pervading the 
choir and carrying them along with it, keeping every- 
thing in harmonious blending of voices, and the choir 
had to look out for itself, letting the organ—in a 
measure — go its own way. 

Well; I was surprised and gratified at the success 
of the performance. If it had been done positively 
in a bad manner, or in such a way as to prove that 
the work was entirely beyond their powers, I would 
have passed over it in silence; but it was so well 
done, as to be worthy of some kind notice of the 
points, wherein at a second performance, there may be 
an improvement made, and I notice them the more, 
in the hope of giving some valuable hints to other of 
our country choirs and singing societies. 

The chorus singing was remarkably prompt, and 
energetic in taking up the difficult parts. In their 
zeal and good will, however, the tenor, — which was 
rather too strong for other parts as heard where I sat, 
—hurried the time a little, and forced the choruses 
into too rapid a movement at the close. There was also 





observable, in the general effect, a sort of thinness of 
voice, which may be owing either to the defective 
room or to the fact that the individual singers have 
not paid due attention to vocalization ; for no number 
of their voices combined can result in producing a 
full, round volume of tone. 

As to the soloists, no great Formes-d’Angri-like 
exhibitions of singing were expected ; nor was one 
disposed to draw invidious comparisons. It was 
upon them that the disadvantages of the place of the 
performance told the most. The want of resonance 
in the room affected the pitch in a few cases quite 
unfavorably ; but I can think of no means by which, 
at a second performance, the evil could be remedied, 
except, perhaps, by accompanying the Soprano airs 
with a quartet of stringed instruments, or by a good 
pianoforte ; — possibly, taking away the veil from the 
organ’s face might be a gain. In the style of perfor- 
mance there might be some improvement ; particu- 
larly in recitative — the most difficult branch of the 
vocal art. At the best concerts, and from the finest 
singers, one hears more airs well sung, than recita- 
tives well recited. The tendency always is to sing 
them. They are not to be sung — but to be recited— 
declaimed —the time, the accent, emphasis and 
mainly the cadence —all are left to the taste and 
feeling of the singer. The composer gives him only 
the pitch and general directions as to the use of his 
voice ; all the niceties upon which the recitative de- 
pends for its beauty, the vocalist must supply. For 
the nonce, the singer must become an orator. He 
must study his text, and if any feeling is expressed in 
it, he must find it out, and devise means of expressing 
it. One may take a certain passage very slow and it 
will sound well ; another the same passage fast, and 
it will sound well, provided in each case the vocalist 
has a feeling and sense of his text. No rules can be 
given. Of all our singers, now in Boston, I like Mr. 
Wetherbee best in recitative, and would suggest that 
Holliston send him a pupil or two. The general cul- 
ture of the voice under a good instruetor would soon 
remove the few faults which were noticable in the 
performance of the airs. 

So much of critical notice, which is written in the 
kindest spirit; for, if there be any one thing for which 
this writer has labored more than another, it is to urge 
on the time when in our country towns and villages, 
the magnificent music of Handel, Haydn, and Mozart 
shall drive away negro songs, sentimental ditties, and 
all sorts of mere trash, and the country choir shall 
begin to share in the pleasure with which the oratorio 
societies of our large cities work upon the “ Messiah,” 
“Elijah,” “Creation,” “Samson,” Mozart’s “ Re- 
quiem” and their like. To the Holliston choir, indi- 
vidually and collectively, God speed ! 








Musical Correspondence, 


Prrvaperpata, Apri 20. — Since Monday, 12th 
instant, our present opera season has been convales- 
cent. Our “right-angled village,” (for which harm- 
lessly facetious soubriquet, see the New York Herald 
of any date,) has been thrilled with a triple sensation 
in the production of “ Maria di Rohan,” the debut 
of Roncont, and the first performance fn this city of 
Wm. Tell.” Your last number contained an admir- 
ably judicious critique upon Ronconi’s Chevreuse in 
Maria di Rohan, clipped from the evening Bulletin, 
for the most part an excellent and reliable musical 
authority in this latitude. 

In fact, Ronconi’s transcendant histrionic achieve- 
ments have taken the public and the press willing 
captives; and while the accomplished connoisseur 
ignores his invariably false intonation, and the many 
other defects of his voice, he bows in homage to the 
flashing of that diminutive gray eye, which, in every 
impassioned scene, seems lighted with the inward 
fires of a pent-up volcano, or the concentration into 
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a focus of all the latent passions of the human 
heart. 

Well, we did have “ Wm. Tell” last night, after 
many broken vows on the part of our manager, who, 
as Jules Janin said of a Prima Donna who owed him 
a bonus for a flattering feuilleton, “is very promis- 
ing.” The great chef d ’oeuvre of the immortal Ros- 
sini has been put upon the stage in a style of almost 
unapproachable splendor, and with a cast rarely 
equalled in this country. The latter was as follows : 
Gessler, AMop1o; Matilda, La Grance; William 
Tell, Ronconr; Jemmy, (Tell’s Son,) Carrorr; 
Melchthal, the Pastor, Murtier; Arnoldi, Bor- 
TARDI, (Tenor,) Walter Furst, GASPARONI. 

Max Marerzex (handsome Max, —so says the 
City Item) conducted the orchestra in a vigorous, but 
slightly flurried and noisy manner, as he invariably 
does. The spirited overture called forth a spontane- 
ous encore of the most flattering description ; when 
Max, in his obeisance, had turned his immaculate 
white cravat for the sixth time to the gaze of the im- 
mense audience, the elegant drop curtain arose upon 
an enchanting Alpine scene, in which Tell’s cottage 
occupied the fore, and a charming lake at the foot of 
the Alps, the back-ground. A night view, in the 
second act, which, at first sombre with the shadows 
of darkness, is eventually illuminated with the rays 
of “ Pale Cynthia,” as she arises majestically amid 
the mountain peaks, throwing her mellow flood of 
light glimmeringly upon the waters, enhanced to a 
marked degree the grandeur of the scene wherein the 
inhabitants of the Cantons assembled to swear dire 
vengeance against their oppressors. 

Another magnificent stage effect is the “ Lake of 
the three Cantons and Mountain Gorge,” in the final 
act. The troubled waters in the foreground, and the 
frowning mountains girding the shores, constitute an 
indescribably grand nocturnal picture, occasionally 
lighted up for an instant by vivid flashes of lightning, 
or rendered fearful by very formidable thunder, man- 
ufactured by harmless “ supes” between the flats. 
Then approaches the boat with Gessler, (Amodio, 
whose Falstaffian proportions seem to imperil naviga- 
tion still more, and threaten to “swamp ” the fragile 
bark at each turn of the oar) and Tell, who leaps 
upon arock, and with an unerring kick sends the 
boat and his arch-enemy to perdition, with an arrow, 
by way of a pointed souvenir, probing the vitals of 
the latter. All this constitutes a superb tableau ! 

The music was not rendered with that precision and 
correctness which would have ensured a “ bravo ” 
from Rossini ; the prompter usually fills the most im- 
portant role upon the representation of a newly stud- 
ied opera. Nevertheless, some of the massive archi- 
tectural choruses, in which “Tell” abounds, were 
very acceptably rendered ; one more rehearsal will 
enable the vocalists to do ample justice to them upon 
the second representation. 


Ronconi vocalized his portion of the score with the 
same unsteadiness of intonation, which has character- 
ized him on each night of Maria di Rohan. He rarely 
pitches the opening note of an aria or recitative per- 
fectly, and slurs over many passages in very bad 
style. 

Nothing, however, can equal his intense paroxysms 
of paternal emotion, when, overjoyed at the steady 
aim, which has safely and successfully pierced the 
apple, he falls half-swooning into the arms of his 
compatriots. In this scene, the great Ronconi draws 
the most callous stoic irresistibly into the plot, and 
forces him to share with him his paternal emotions. 
It is a masterly histrionic achievement, which causes 
one to forget, while the magic spell lasts, the imper- 
fections of the singer in the perfection of the actor. 
The Tell of Ronconi was a magnificent delineation 
throughout. 


Bottardi, the Tenor, combines with a well cultiva- 
ted taste and finished school of vocalization, a voice, 
which, howbeit pure and sympathetic in its middle 





register, becomes, in its higher notes, a sharp surgical 
instrument which inflicts an incision upon the tympa- 
num of the opera habitué. 

Mme. La Grange rendered her unimportant part in 
a somewhat indifferent manner ; but then she distin- 
guished herself so nobly in the great part of Maria 
(Maria di Rohan) \ast week, that one may readily 
overlook an occasional shortcoming. Carioli’s voice 
and figure made up admirably for a delineation of 
Tell’s son. Amodio looked like an overfed alderman, 
but sang and acted his limited role very judiciously. 
The house was crowded, and “ William Tell ” will 


probably enjoy a successful run. 
Manrico. 





[Concluded.] 

New York, Aprit 14.— At E1sreip’s concert, 
last evening, we had the long-wished-for- posthumous 
Quatuor of Schubert. This composition is so ex- 
tremely difficult, that it is seldom ventured upon ; 
but how well does it repay any unusual exertion ! 
It would have been quite satisfactorily rendered last 
night, had the first violin been a little less harsh. It 
is Schubert-like in style throughout —full of strange 
harmonies, startling modulations, wild, wierd, yet ex- 
quisite melodies — but the crown of the whole is the 
Andante, with its simple, almost monotonous melody, 
which modulates in only a very few notes, yet con- 
tains in them a world of expressive beauty, of touch- 
ing tenderness, and its variations, so different from 
each other, and each a gem in itself. The second 
quartet was Beethoven’s No. 6 of Op. 18; a most 
lovely one, which, however, does not quite equal, in 
my opinion, its immediate predecessor, No. 5. Still, 
this was beautiful enough to make me feel, as I do 
whenever I listen to anything of Beethoven’s: “this 
is the music, after all!”’ The trio was again in the 
hands of Mr. Satter; but was not as happy a selec- 
tion as at the last Soirée, being his own composition, 
descriptive of Byron’s Sardanapalus.” Still, it was 
interesting to listen to it, as it is to any such work by 
a young talented composer, and there seemed to be 
many very fine parts in it, though others did not 
please me at all. The romance is indeed, beautiful, 
and original both in the melody and in the working 
up and harmonization ; and in the last part of the 
finale, the theme of the first movement is finely en- 
riched and wrought out. The whole thing affords a 
fine opportunity for the display of Mr. Satter’s vari- 
ous powers as a performer. Such volumes of sound 
issue from beneath the fingers of no other. I could 
not find, I must confess, much connection between 
the composition and the poem on which it pretends 
to be based, nor am I much the wiser after reading 
Mr. Satter’s letter of last year, in which he explains 
the origin of his work. 

Miss Hattie AnpEM, in Dove sono, from Mo- 
zart’s “ Figaro,” surpasses herself. I have never 
heard her sing, nor her voice sound, better. In 
Kiicken’s “Jewish Maiden,” she was not so satis- 
factory. 

Our musical season, though lengthened out more 
than usual, is fast drawing to a close. The last Phil- 
harmonic on the 24th inst., and Eisfeld’s sixth on the 
4th of May, will probably end the list. Mason’s last 
is announced for next Saturday, and it is said that 
Vieuxtemps will take part in it. In due time, I shall 
endeavor to give you a little summing up of the mu- 
sical advantages we have enjoyed this winter. 





Worcester, Mass., Aprit 17.—The “ Mozart 
Society ” gave a concert at our beautiful Mechanics’ 
Hall, on the evening of Fast Day, with the following 
programme : 


PART I. 
1. Chorus.—From the Messiah: ‘‘And the glory of the Lord.” 


2. Air.— ™ “ (Mrs. Allen) ‘*Come unto Him.” 
3. Chorus.— ‘“ ‘© “All we like sheep.” 
4. Air.— “ ‘© (Mrs. Field). 


“1 know that my 
[Redeemer liveth.” 





Hymn-tune.—“ Night.” 
Quartet.—“ Oh, how lovely is Zion !” 
Chorus.—From the Messiah: ‘‘ Their sound is gone out.” 


PART Il. 
Chorus.—From the Creation. ‘Awake the harp !” 
“ 


E. Hamilton. 


Air.— Ly Mrs. Allen). ‘‘With verdure clad.” 
Holy ! Holy ! Holy ! Bartmansky. 
. Air and Chorus.—From the Creation. (Mrs. Field). ‘‘ The 


{marvellous work.” 

Hymn-tune.—‘As down in the sunless retreats.” J. Lange. 
. Duet and Chorus.—From the Creation. 

(Mrs. Field and Mr. Hamilton). 

. Chorus.—“ Hosanna.” J. Lange. 


The audience was too small to express the grati- 
tude due from the citizens of Worcester to a Society 
whose weekly rehearsals, through a long famine of 
concerts, had prepared a series of choruses from the 
best oratorios of Handel and Haydn. The second 
chorus from the “ Messiah”? was received with a 
marked applause, which the more spiritual theme of 
the first one had failed to elicit. This may have been 
owing to the power that imitation in music always 
has of affecting many who are insensible to higher 
Art. Yet the imitation, in this instance, and the con- 
sequent emotion of the audience, can by no means be 
called low. When Handel has attempted, in “ Israel 
in Egypt,” to express the hopping of frogs by pas- 
sages broken in time; and, in “ Joshua,” “ by the 
harmony of one long-extended chord, to impress upon 
the imagination of his hearers the idea of the great 
luminary of the universe arrested in his course ; or, 
in other words, to make them fear the sun stand 
still,” it has been questioned whether there is not a 
descent from his native sphere of genius. But in this 
chorus: “All we like sheep have gone astray ; we 
have turned every one to his own way,” although the 
composition is equally imitative, there is a great, 
pervading truth. The singers are themselves the 
men and women for whom the prophet spoke. 
Through them, the art of the composer becomes, in 
the simplest sense, a revelation of nature. And 
thoughtful listeners can hardly smile at the repeated 
“ astray — astray,” remembering that they, too, are 
numbered with the ‘All we.” 

The Evening Hymn: “ The day is past and gone,” 
with its dream-like repetition, showed, perhaps more 
clearly than anything else, the perfect unity of the 
great choir and the thorough discipline that has pro- 
duced it. A sacred lyric by Thomas Moore: “As 
down in the sunless retreats of the ocean,” followed, 
with a deeper thrill. If the hall had seemed a temple 
before, it was then filled with smaller sanctuaries, in 
each of which a soul might respond to the harmony 
with its own secret prayer. 

Mrs. Frexp, well known previously to the friends 
of music in this city, sang with even more than her 
usual power. A defective articulation is one of those 
faults in her style which practice has not yet removed. 
Her rich and full voice is well adapted to spirited 
compositions. She was twice encored ; first in the 
chorus : “ The marvellous work,” &c., and afterwards 
in the Duet: “ By Thee with bliss,” &c., with Mr. 
Hamitron, the conductor of the Society. It is diffi- 
cult, in connection with a single concert, to give any- 
thing like a just acknowledgment of Mr. Hamilton’s 
efficiency. 

There are singers from whom the loudest applause 
of the concert-room is instinctively withheld, as if it 
were too rude an offering. The sweetness and purity 
of Mrs. ALLEN’s voice ensure the more delicate trib- 
ute of a grateful and tender remembrance, that will 
always welcome her reiippearance with a smile. In 
any city, we may find church-windows of stained 
glass, through which the sunlight falls in gaudy 
patches. When a lost art shall be restored, the 
churches will have a more “ religious light,” trans- 
mitted, but not colored, by the many-tinted panes. 
Truth, in musical execution, seems to be such a faith- 
ful rendering of the composer’s thought as will pre- 
clude any coloring from the performer. Those who 
have heard Mrs. Allen will appreciate her best, when 
they reflect that she has the power, while she is sing- 
ing, of making them forget her, and realize only the 
music in which she forgets herself. Linpa. 
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ALABAMA, Maron, 1858.— From the land of 
negroes and magnolias, quite out of the world of 
Music, here, on the banks of the Alabama, I will give 
you a line from my present location, amid springs, 
rivers, caves, “tumble-down ” buildings, fine gardens, 
deserted dwellings, and things generally antique. 
Bat I must forbear to speak of the beautiful land- 
scape, since I would present a picture of the state of 
Music, from general observation and experience, in 
this section. 

The bill of a late Soirée Musicale was good, but all 
thought seemed centred on the expected comic Finale 
— sung and acted, to suit popular taste, according to 
previous custom. It was partially arranged for the 
occasion, and the music was pronounced charming ! 
Let me add a few sentences that fell on my ear as the 
crowd passed from the hall. ‘“ Was not that a bean- 
tiful piece, and so well acted by all?” “ We ought 
to have more of such music— it takes.” “TI wish 
the Glee Class would sing ‘ Jordan am a hard road’ ’”’! 
(Have never heard the melody, and must plead igno- 
rance of its merits.) Then a teacher of Psalmody 
ventures to express his opinion, that I am “on the 
right track, now,” and that I’ve been giving them 
“too mach of this high-fallutin music”?! The same 
gentleman declined singing the bass solo in the chorus 
“Oh, Hail us, ye free!” from Ernani, on the ground 
of its being devoid of melody ; also, from being una- 
ble to ascertain the key into which it modulated, or to 
locate “Do,” for a starting point! I am here re- 
minded of an anecdote, which I remember to have 
read somewhere, of the late De Begnis, who was 
astonished and enraged at the presumption of one 
who had written a volume of music without ever 
having heard an Opera! Ata Concert, in October 
last, where a solo from // Barbiere appeared on the 
programme, from my position in a side-room, during 
the intervals of performance, I heard a lady inquire 
if “ Una voce poco fa,” was Dutch! After this, I 
persuaded the violinist to omit a fine solo, in which I 
was to accompany him on the piano, and give some 
familiar air in its place. I find here several fine pian- 
ists who, with others, can appreciate good music, 
vocal or instrumental ; but they join with the crowd 
in desiring “ something that will take”? — an expres- 
sion I hear often, of late. 

If concerts in seminaries are to be given as popular 
entertainments, in place of exhibitions of the skill and 
improvement of the pupils, I would respectfully sug- 
gest the composing and arranging of pieces for such 
occasions, accompanied with stage directions, cos- 
tumes, &. Will you not select a theme for such, 
worthy the farcical nature of the subject and sngges- 
tion ¢ Cc, 
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“Music ; in n Boston — Review of the Season. 
Our Concerts are over. This week has given 
us the last sound of orchestral Symphony, and the 
last Chamber Concert ; the Oratorios had already 
made a glorious finale in that festival of four 
nights, with Fores, and we now can only look 
back on the musical season of 1857-8. It is 
quite common to hear it called a very unmusical 
season for Boston ; the commercial “ panic” with 
which it entered prepossessed most minds with 
the idea that Concerts were impossible, that 
neither Opera nor Orchestra would “ pay,” that 
good music was to be calmly and heroically re- 
nounced as a luxury which the times could not 
afford. Opera, to be sure, we have not had at 
all,—no other year could that be said since 
Boston was first bitten by the sweet, delirious 
poison of Italian Opera. But this privation has 

















not been without its compensations. To say we 
have not had any Opera, amounts practically in 
these times simply to saying that we have not 
had another round of repetitions of Verdi’s Tro- 
vatore, Traviata, and the like. A good Opera, 
with a repertoire of the best, were a privilege 
indeed ; but surely we can well afford to let the 
Trovatore stimulants lie by until our jaded senses 
shall have recovered some fresh tone. Such 
Opera as we might conceive of, as we sometimes 
read of, would be glorious; but such Opera as 
weare likely to get (judging from past experience) 
requires not much philosophy to do without. Yet 
we must envy our New York and Philadelphia 
friends their “ Huguenots,” and “ Don Giovanni,” 
and “ William Tell,” and “L’ Italiana in Algieri,” 
with such singers as Formes and Ronconi and 
Lagrange and D’Angri. 

But our consolation is, that the absence of 
Opera, and of all the exciting, showy, fashiona- 
ble sort of musical entertainments has left the 
field free for music of a more quiet, sterling and 
soul-satisfying character. After all, the best 
measure of the value of a musical season is, not 
the number of brilliant and exciting occasions, 
not the great crowds and furores, not the thous- 
ands of dollars spent and made, — but it is rather 
the amount or quality of good sterling music that 
has been heard. What a true music-lover covets 
most is opportunities of hearing and appreciating 
the best compositions of the men of genius. A 
season in which Beethoven, Bach, Handel, Moz- 
art, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Rossini, Weber, 
Chopin, Schumann, &c., have been largely re- 
presented, is a season to be contemplated with 
some satisfaction. Judged by this criterion, the 
past musical winter with us has not been so 
poverty-stricken. Counting up the fine classical 
compositions, that have been publicly performed 
in Boston during the last six months, we may 
even feel rich. Here is the list, as near complete 
as we could make it, though it doubtless lacks 
some items. It is by no means so formidable a 
list as we were able to present some four or five 
years ago; but it is pretty solid; it shows that we 
have had considerable good music — we that are 
fortunate enough to find music in some forms 
besides the Opera—and it is interesting to 
analyze in several points of view :— 

1.—SyMPHONIES FOR ORBHESTRA. 

BEEetHoveEN: No. 1, in C; 2, in D; 3, care 
in E flat; 4, in B flat; 5,in C minor; 7, in A; 
(the Allegretto only). 

Mozart: inE ha (played twice) ; in C (“ Jupiter”) 
twice ; in G minor. 

Haypw: in D; in E flat ; “ Surprise.” 

MENDELSSORN : in A major (“ Italian”’) ; Lobge- 


sang.” 
Sronr: “ Die Weihe der Tine.” 
2.—ConcERTOS. 
BrEetnoven : Piano, with Orchestra, in G. 
MeEnDELSsouy : Piano with Orchestra, in D minor ; 
Violin with Orchestra. 
3.—OVERTURES. 
Bretnoven : Leonora, No. 3, in C, (twice.) 
Mozart: Nozze di Figaro, (twice). 
Rossrn1: William Tell, (twice). 
Weser : Freyschiitz, (twice) ; Oberon. 
Scuumann : Fest-Overture. 
Sponr : Jessonda, 
Kaxtiiwopa: Concert Overture. 
4.—VioLIn QUINTETS. 
Mozart: No. 4, in D, (three times) ; 5, in G mi- 
nor, (twice) ; in B flat, (twice). 
Bretnoven: No. 1, in E flat; 2, in C. 
MENDELSssonN: in A, op. 18; in B flat, No. 2 of 
op. 87. 
Sronr: in C minor (with piano), op. 53. 
5.— VIOLIN QUARTETS. 
Harpy: Quartet in B flat, (twice); in D; in C, 
No. 45; in G@; in D minor, No. 76. 





Mozart: No. 2, in D minor; 3, in B flat; 4, in 
E flat; 6, in C 

Beetuoven : No. 6, op. 18, in B flat; 1, of op. 
59, in F, (twice); 2, of op. 59, in E minor, (three 
times) ; 3, of op. 59, in C. 

ScuvseErt : in D minor. 

Menpetssonn: in A minor, op. 13; in D, op. 
44; in E minor, op. 44; in E flat, op. 44; Posthu- 
mous. 

Rusrystery : No. 3, op. 17, in C. 

6.—Trios For P1sno witn Vro.tn, &c. 

Beetuoven: Trio in B flat, op. 97, (twice); in 
E flat, op. 1, no. 1; in G, op. 1, no. 2; in C minor, 
op. 1, no. 3, (three times). 

Mozart : in E flat, (with clarinet and violin). 

SenvuBert: in E flat, op. 100. 

Fesca: in E flat, op. 12. 

7.—For Piano-Forte Soro. 
Beetxoven : Sonata in C sharp minor, (“ Moon- 
ight’). 

‘Coton: Ballade in A flat; Two Nocturnes. 

MENDELSSOHN : Capriccio ; Andante with var., 
op. 82 

le Sonata for two pianos; Sonata with 
violin ; Fantasia; Rondo from Concerto ; “ Jupiter” 
Sy mphony, (arranged) ; Minuetto in E flat, (arran. )3 
“Zauberflote” Overture, (arranged); “Figaro” 
Overture, (arranged). 
8.—Vio11n Sono. 
J. S. Bacn: Ciaconna. 
TaRTINI: Sonata. 
9.—OraTorios, Cantatas, &c. 

Hanpvev: Messiah, (twice). 

Haypw : Creation, (twice). 

MENDELSSOHN : Elijah, (twice) ; Hymn of Praise, 
(Lobgesang); Christus, (fragment); Lauda Zion; 
Psalms 43d and 95th, (portions) ; 3 a. (por- 
tions) ; Hymn, “ Hear my Prayer,” Ps. 55. 

Bacu: “Motet, No. 5; Crue ifixus, ‘hen Mass in 
B; Cantata, No. —. 

Mozart: Ave verum corpus, (3 times). 

Scuupert: “Miriam” Cantata; Psalm, “The 
Lord is my Shepherd ”. 

HavupTMANN: Sacred Song, with chorus. 

10.—Part-Sones, Cooruses, &¢. 

MENDELSsSOUN ; Wanderlied ; Wasserfahrt } Turk- 
ish drinking Song ; Choruses from Cdipus and An- 
tigone. 

"“eeent: “O Isis und Osiris ”’. 

Guuck: Choruses from Armida. 

F. Hiter: Soprano and Chorus: “ Lebenslust’’. 

Weser: Koérner’s Battle Prayer. 

Ropert Franz: Several Part-Songs. 

Lenz, Kreutzer, Marscuner, &c., &c., (Ditto). 

11.—Sones, Duets, &c. 

Bacn: Air for Soprano, with ’cello; ‘“ My heart 
ever faithful,” &c. 

Mozart: Duet from Cosi fan tutte ; Trio (tenors 
and bass) from the Seraglio; “ Deh vieni, non tar. 
dar” ; Serenade, from Don Juan ; “ Deh per questo,” 
from Titus ; “ Parto, ben mio” (do. ); Duet, “ Cradel 
perché,” from Figaro ; “Non mi dir” (Don ne ; 
“ Dove sono” (Figaro) ; ; “In diesen heilgen Hallen ” 
“Non piu andrai”’. 

BEETHOVEN : Recit. and Air, “ Abscheulicher,” 
from Fidelio; Terzet “'Tremate empi”; Scena, 
“ Ah perfido ! ’». « Adelaide ”. 

WEBER : Trio, with chorus, from Euryanthe; Scena 
and Prayer from ’ Freyschiitz. 

Cuervusini: Ave Maria. 

Sponr; “Das heimliche Lied”; “ Die Rose ”’ ; 
Cavatina from Faust. 

Scnvusert: “Die Barcarolle”; “Der Wan- 
derer” : “ Hark! the Lark!” 

R. Franz: “Waldfahrt”; “In Walde”; “Er 
ist gekommen ”’. 

MenpeEtssony : “ Zuleika.” 

Rossin1: Romanza from Tell; “ Mira la bianca 
luna,” (duet) ; Cavatina from Donna del Lago, &c. 


The above list is limited to works of masters, 
works which it is customary to term classical. 
Of course it would be more pains than profit to 
count up all the lighter things that have been 
given, from clap-trap songs and variations, to the 
hacknied concert extracts (“gems”) from Italian 
Operas. Yet, strange to say, and happily as 
strange, the Concerts of the winter have really 
given an unusually small proportion of this sort of 
miscellany. Especially has this been the case 
with songs. Our prima donnas and tenores of 
the concert room have, in far the majority of 
cases, had the good sense to select such pieces 
as are named above; singers feel the public 
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pulse quite carefully, aud therefore we regard 
this as a good sign of improving taste. Partly 
let us thank “hard times” for that; they have 
shut out the fashionable, showy sort of “monster” 
concerts, such as demoralize us musically, and 
confuse the taste, exciting more than nourishing 
or refining; what concerts we have had, were 
of the quiet kind, in answer to the constant, rea- 
sonable demand of genuine music-lovers; and the 
complexion of the programmes corresponded. 

Again, we must remark, the list, although a 
rich one, is equally remarkable for its deficiencies. 
Many things one misses there, which he would 
hardly think could have failed to figure in the 
winter’s programme of so musical a city. The 
list of overtures is meagre. One department, 
which has often been the richest, is almost entire- 
ly unrepresented; that of classical piano-forte 
music. We have not had the usual supply of 
Chopin. Of Beethoven but one Sonata! On 
the other hand, the pianists have been doing us 
the best kind of service in concerted music, such 
as Trios, Quartets and Concertos. In fact, it is in 
quiet classical Chamber Concerts, that we have 
been strongest, — thanks principally to the perse- 
vering nine years’ labors of our Mendelssohn 
Quintette Club. 

We count up well in Symphonies, compared 
with other cities ; especially in those of Beethoven. 
We have had seven of the nine; but we still 
wait in vain for a full hearing of that climax of 
“ Joy” and Genius, the Ninth, ever since that first 
inspiring taste of it which the Germanians and 
the Handel and Haydn Society gave us in 
1853. Nor have we had Schubert’s glorious one 
this season. The reason appears in a still more 
painful, general confession: We have not had 
the orchestra for such things. So far “ Panic” 
had the best of it; our orchestra had to be put 
on an economical footing; it was late before the 
machinery began to move at all, and then only by 
the energy and courage of one man, our excel- 
lent conductor Cart ZERRAHN, to whom we 
owe all our orchestral feasts this winter; the 
orchestra was small, the rehearsals few, the re- 
muneration extremely moderate at that, and the 
only wonder is, that in such times, with such 
small means, we have yet been enabled to hear 
so many noble Symphonies, and most of them so 
well performed. Boston is still without a perma- 
nent grand Orchestra, still without a sure and 
regular provision for orchestral Concerts of the 
first class. How long shall this be? We refer 
the reader for the present to some pertinent sug- 
gestions in another column by our “ Diarist.” 

About the Oratorio, and some other points in 
this connexion, we have yet to speak. 





The Drama. 

There is little to be recorded this week. The 
Howard Atheneum continues its career of almost 
unmeasured success and, what is better, continues to 
merit it. The week has been devoted to revivals of 
the best old English comedies, played with remark- 
able perfection, and set upon the stage with excellent 
taste. The Boston Theatre, while putting forth 
strong attractions, has yet failed to receive its reward. 
Miss Robertson, always delightful and charming, has 
given a series of her most popular personations, in 
all of which she has been ably supported by Mr. 
Bourcicault, Mr. Gilbert, and others. But the cloud 
that darkened the fortunes of the theatre during the 
opening weeks of the season, seems, since the depart- 
ure of the Ravels, to have rested more heavily than 
ever upon it. The Museum ay: rs with its pleas- 
Poa of pageantry, and the National Theatre is 
c , 





Concerts or THE Werek.— The GrRMANIA 
Banp had their Concert Saturday evening. Though 
the exhibition showed that that there is talent enough 
among our musicians to make up a complete band, 
it was not so successful as we had expected. There 
were half a dozen good clarinets, with oboes, flutes, 
bassoons, French horns, a couple each; but even 
these, although well played, were but a trifle against 
such a “power” of brass. There should be less 
of the noisy, more of the softening element. — 
Then again the programme was not such as fairly 
showed the qualities of a band. They played scarcely 
any marches; but overtures, &c., proper for an 
orchestra, throwing away the orchestra they had upon 
Quadrille medleys a Ja Jullien. The Germania can 
and will do better. Proportion is the thing required. 

Wednesday brought with it the last of the twelve 
Afternoon Concerts of the OrcnrestraLt Unron. 
There was a great audienee. It was a rare pleasure, 
after a long interval, to hear again Mendelssohn’s 
Symphony in A major, full of impressions of his young 
days in Italy, with its ardent, fresh, exhilarating 
Allegro ; the musing, twilight, old cathedral mood of 
its Andante con moto ; its perfectly summer-like, blue- 
skied, genial, Mozart-like Scherzo ; its fine delirious 
finale in form of the Saltarello and Tarantella dances 
of the land. The orchestra was short of ’cellos ;_yet 
they made shift to play the “Tell” overture quite 
well. 


The German TRIO gave the last of their six con- 
certs at Chickering’s, that evening, with this pro- 


gramme : 

Part 1. Trio in G, op. 1, No. 2, for Piano, Violin, and Violon- 
cello, Beethoven. Part 2. Song, “Adelaide.” Beethoven ; 
Concerto for Violin, op. 44, De Beriot; a. Ballad, ‘‘ Then 
you'll remember me,” Balfe; 5. Song, ‘“‘ Love, my Mary, dwells 
with thee,” Gartner; Fantasie Brilliante for Violin and Piano, 
(Themes from William Tell), De Beriot and Osborne. Part 3. 
Trio, op. 12, for Piano, Violin, and Violoncello, Fesca. 


The performers were Messrs. GAERTNER, Hause, 
and Wutr Friss, (Herr Junenrcxerand his ’cello 
having become absorbed, for the nonce, in Musard’s 


orchestra, at New York.) The audience was large and 
highly pleased. Mr. C. R. Apams sang the Adelaida 
very tastefully. 


Musical Chit-Chat. 

A delightful private concert by an amateur Club, 
in compliment to their director, Orto DrEsEL, took 
place at Chickering’s last Monday evening. We 
shall have more to say of it. A letter from 
New York, and many more things, must lay over till 
next week. An admirer of R1nx’s organ 
music writes us in distress to find a portrait of the 
man ; he thinks he surely must be in our “ Athens ”. 
Not to our knowledge. We never saw Rink’s por- 
trait ; perhaps he was one of those eccentric individ- 
uals who would not be taken and could not be caught. 
= The Atlantic Monthly for May has an admi- 
rable article upon the early life of BEETHOVEN, 
drawn from original sources. It is from the pen of 
Mr. A. W. TuHayer (our “ Diarist”’), who knows 
more of that great master’s history than any other 
man. This sample warrants the best anticipations of 
Mr. Thayer’s Biography of Beethoven, which has 
been so long in preparation. 

The new phase of the Musarp kaleidoscope, this 
week, has n a couple of “ Berlioz Nights,” at 
which the overtures Le Franc Ages, Carnival Romain, 
&c., were played by the monster orchestra. (Ullman 
announces his intention to import Berlioz, and talks 
of his works as popular and all the rage in Europe! 
That is a joke.) “Another shake of the monster mu- 
sical kaleidoscope, and we have, on Sunday evening, 
an Oratorio and Sacred Concert. “ Elijah,” too, is 
in rehearsal, and Formes, D’Angri, the Liederkranz, 
&e., are engaged. The N. Y. Mendelssohn 
Union performed Reinthaler’s new oratorio : “Jephtha 
and his Daughter” this week. . . Messrs. U. 
C. & C. F. Hixxy gave a soirée last night at Dod- 
worth’s to exhibit their new invention of a “ Key- 
Harp,” played like a piano. 

We have the first number of a new Philadelphia 

aper, called the Sunday Topic, which seems to dip 
argely into music, as well as literature. It gives a 
classified list of all the operatic performances in the 
Academy of Music there, from its opening (Feb. 25, 
1857) till April 14, 1858. It includes 30 different 
operas, and 102 representations. Za Traviata takes 
the lead, 13 times. The Trovatore comes next, 10 
times; then Lucrezia Borgia, 8 times; Linda, 6 
times ; Fidelio, 4 times; Lucia, Ernani, 11 Barbiere, 
L’ Elisir, each 4 times ; Freyschiitz, Don Juan, L’ Ital- 
tana, &e., &e., 2 each. 








Mme. CastTexian has arrived in London. . . . 
Mme. Pautrne Viarpor Garcia has arrived in 
Paris, after her triumphs in Berlin. . . . Mr. 
Caries SALAMAN delivered a lecture on Beethoven 
lately, to a select circle, at his house in London. . 
We are sorry to learn that Mr. Avucust Friss, one 
of our most esteemed musicians, and leader of the 
Mendelssohn Quintette Club during the whole nine 
years of its existencé, is soon to leave, having an ex- 
cellent position offered him in Bergen, Norway, 
where music is much cultivated. Mr. Fries will 
leave a host of friends in Boston and its musical 
dependencies. We wish him God speed, if he must go. 
By the way it has occurred to us that, it would be 
interesting and well worth while to count up all the 
valuable works of instrumental chamber music with 
which the Quintette Club have, first and last, made 
their circle of listeners acquainted. Perhaps we shall 
present a list. 


Music Abroad. 


Lonpon. — They love solid programmes in Lon- 
don — good music and a great deal ata time. For 
instance here is the programme of Mr. Joun Hut- 
LAn’s sixth and last Orchestral Concert, at Saint 
Martin’s Hall, selected wholly from the works of 


Beethoven : 

Part I.—Overture: ‘Men of Prometheus;” Air: ‘‘ The 
Call of the Quail; Air: “In questa tomba;” Choral Fan- 
tasia (piano, Miss Arabella Goddard); Trio: ‘‘ Tremate, empi:” 
Overture (in E), Fidelio. 

Part II. — The Choral Symphony. 


Miss ARABELLA Gopparp’s first Soirée (second 
series) for April 14th, is quite as remarkable for 
weight of programme : 

Part I. — Sonata in E flat, Pianoforte and Violin (No. 18), 
Mozart (Miss Arabella Goddard and M. Sainton); Grand Sonata 
in D r (Op. 106), the last Pianoforte Sonata composed by 
Hummel) Hummel (Pianoforte, Miss Arabella Goddard); Fuga 
Scherzaudo. and Fuga, in A minor — No. 15 from book 9, and 
No. 2 from book 4 of F. C. Griepenkerl’s ‘‘ Complete Collection 
of the Pianoforte Works of J. 8. Bach ” — (repeated by desire 
J. 8. Bach (Pianoforte, Miss Arabella Goddard) 

Part II.—Sonata in A major (Op. 101), Beethoven (Piano- 
forte, Miss Arabella Goddard); Grand Quartet in F minor 
(No. 2), Pianoforte, Violin, Viola, and Violortcello, Mendelssohn 
— Goddard, M. Sainton, Herr Goffrie, and Sig. 

There was a long list of Oratorios produced in the 
last weeks of March. It includes “ Israel in Egypt,” 
by Hullah’s upper Singing School; “Samson,” the 
“Lobgesang,” and Mozart’s “ Requiem,” by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society ; the “ Messiah,” by Hul- 
lah; and, the great event of all, Bach’s “ Passion ” 
music (according to St. Matthew), by the Bach So- 
ciety, whose members, under their enthusiastic chief, 
Prof. STERNDALE BeEnneEtTT, have spent five years 
in studying it. It is said to have cost Mendelssohn 
very nearly as much trouble at Leipzig. 

Passion week was full of music in London. Be- 
sides the Oratorios, &c., above named, a series of five 
Concerts were commenced at Drury Lane, under the 
auspices of Miss Lou1sa Pyne and Mr. Harrison. 
The first part of the first programme contained the 
“« Pastoral Symphony ;” Mozart’s Piano Concerto, in 
C (by Miss Goddard), Mendelssohn’s Ruy Blas over- 
ture, airs, scenas, &c., by Rossini, Webber, and 
Mozart; the second part, selections from Trovatore. 

The Royal Italian Opera, at the new theatre, Covent 
Garden, is announced to open May 15. Mr. Lum- 
ley, too, has issued his prospectus : 

The list of prima donnas includes Mesdames Alboni, 
Ortalani, Spezia and Piccolomini—besides Made- 
moiselle Titiens, or Titjens, from Vienna. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre opens directly after Easter, 
and the Huquenots will be the first opera. 

The list of male’ singers is the same as last year, 
Signor Corsi alone is missing. A Signor Mattioli 
(barytone) is the only novelty. The tenors are Sig- 
nors Giuglini, Belart andgMercuriali ; the barytones, 
Signors Benevanto, Belletti, Aldighieri and Castelli ; 
the basses, Signors Rossi and Vialetti. 

Signor Bonetti retains his post as conductor, but 
Signor Arditi remains on the establishment. 














Paris.—We gather the following items from the 
Paris correspondence of the London Musical World 
of March 27. 

La Magicienne, after eight month’s preparation, has 
been produced at the Imperial Opera in a style of 
lavish magnificence. Their Majesties “ assisted ” at 
the performance, and the theatre was crowded to suf- 
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focation, The success of the opera, however, was 
very equivocal, and I do not think there is much 
chance of this new production of M. M. Halévy and 
St. Georges surpassing (if equalling) that of the Juif’ 
Errant. For my own part I never remember sitting 
out a more dui performance. The book is one of 
the silliest ever written. The old legend of Melusine 
might have been turned to much better pu » a 
have no eee to relate the story, which is un- 
worthy of M. St. Georges even in his weakest 
moments, The music is by no means the best M. 
Halévy has written ; nor could I trace those extraordi- 
nary beauties which his admirers detected, in the fifth 
act. The “ interpreters” were Mad. Borghi-Mamo, 
Mad. Lauters-Gueymard, Mdlle. Delisle. MM. Guey- 
mard, Bonnehée, and Belval. In the ballet Malle. 
Zina Richard was the principal dancer. At the end 
of this very heavy and glittering performance I sighed 
for the days when such operas as La Muette de Portici, 
Guillaume Tell, and Robert le Inable were produced in 
rapid succession ! 

At the Italiens, Prinee Joseph Poniatowski’s opera 
buffa, called Don Desiderio, was produced on the 10th 
inst. Theexcessive lightness (not to say ry of 
this music, though somewhat monotonous at the Im- 

rial Italian Opera, made itself regretted on the fol- 
owing evening at the Imperial French Opera. 
Mario, Malle. Donatelli, Zucchini, and Corsi did 
their utmost for the principal parts. 

M. Litolff has given his concert in the salle Herz 
with enormous success. He repeated his “ concerto- 
symphony” (No. 4), and both the playing and the com- 
position pleased more than ever. M. Berlioz (who 
admires the Brunswick orchestra) praises M. Litolff’s 
music to the skies. My opinion (with deference to 
MM. Berlioz and Fétis, who do not always eee be 
that M. Litolif’s music by no means comes up to what 
they have said of it. As a player, I find that, with im- 
mense fire and energy, he does not combine clearness 
and accuracy. The overture entitled Le Chant des 
Guelfes, and the “ Iilustrations”’ of Faust were inter- 
esting in different degrees, the first in a much less 
degree than the last. However, M. Litolff left the 
concert room, his brow covered with laurels. How 
long the present vogue for him may last depends 
upon Parisian caprice, which, even as caprice, is won- 
derfully capricious. 

M., Rubinstein has already given his first concert, 
and although his playing produced just the same sen- 
sation as last year, his music seemed to please less. 

Tamberlik is to make his first appearance at the 
Italian Opera on the 28th instant. The opera 
selected for this event is Ofello. Grisi is to be 
the Desdemona ; Corsi, Iago ; and Belart, Roderigo. 
M. Calzado has, I am told, made another valuable 
cones for next season, in the shape of Signor 
Galvani, who made a fiasco some years ago at the 
Royal Italian Opera. Apropos of pianists, M. Ro- 
senhain gives a concert for the benefit of a German 
charity to-day, at which he is to play the adagio from 
an early concerto of Beethoven—a not very classical 
roceeding by the way, for so classical a musician. 
M. Alexandre Billet has announced a concert for the 
9th prox, in Pleyel’s Rooms: and M. Henri Wien- 
iawski, the violinist, who has just arrived, has also 
indicated his intention of astonishing the Parisian 
connoisseurs. I have not heard whether he is accom- 
wee by his brother, the pianist. The violinists 
rere, though not quite so numerous as the pianists, 
are still in flocks. Among the most remarkable is 
Signor Sivori, who gives a concert on the 29th (Mon- 
day), at which perhaps M. Wieniawski may be in- 
clined to take a lesson. Madame Vanden Heuvel- 
sy. tory is engaged for eight months at Marseilles ; 
so that there is no chance of seeing her again at the 
Opéra-Comique for a considerable period. She has 
already appeared in Les Diamants de la Couronne and 
the Ltoile du Nord with great success. 


Lrirzic. — At the seventeenth of the Gewandhaus 
concerts, (Feb. 11), Mme Viardot Garcia’s singing 
caused the greatest enthusiasm. One of the German 
critics speaks of her as “perhaps the greatest singer 
just now in the world ” “the only one who 
still represents the glory @# the older Italian school.” 
She sang a scena with chorus from Gluck’s Orfeo ; an 
aria from the opera Brittanicus, by Graun ; Rossini’s 
Non piu mesta ; two Spanish songs, and a Mazurka 
by Chopin. At the last Gewandhans concert the in- 
troduction and finale of the first act of Wagner’s 
Lohengrin, and the Ninth Symphony of Beethoven 
were brought out. 

Vienna. — Schumann’s “ Paradise and the Peri,” 
much abused by the English, much admired by Jenny 





Lind, who brought it out in England, was performed 
here last month for the first time by the Philharmonic 
Society, and well received. For the Italian opera 
season at the Court theatre, Mme. Steffanone, Miss 
Elise Hensler, and the buffo Zucini are engaged. 


M. Roger, the tenor, has been singing in the Hugue- 
nots ond te the Prophéte with we ant ts at the 
Karn’thor Theatre, the prima donna being Malle. 
Tietjens, who has been e by Mr. Lumley. M. 
Colasanti, the ophiclidist, one of M. Jullien’s many 
discoveries, who was reported dead, is performing on 
his instrument with great liveliness. ‘The Helmsber- 
ger Soirées have recommenced. One of Schumann’s 

uartets was played at the first. At a Soirée of the 
ainnergesang- Verein, several pieces from Schubert’s 
opera of Fierabras, including the overture, a duet for 
tenor and bass with chorus of male voices, and a 
scena for soprano, also with male voices, were per- 
formed. The Chant des esprits sur les eaux, by the 
same composer, and some pieces of M. Berlioz, were 
also played, and the whole concert excited more than 
ordinary interest. 


Beruin.—On the 10th of March the three hun- 
dreth representation of Der Freyschiitz was given at 
the Royal Opera. It was first produced on the 15th 
of June, 1822. Between that date and 1836 the part 
of Agatha was sung 91 times by Frau Seidler ; that 
of Caspar, 112 times by Herr Blume, and that of 
Max 96 times by Herr Stiimer. Taubert has com- 
posed music for a commemoration féte, in honor of 
the sculptor Rauch, which was to take place on the 
30th. 

Monicn, March 2. The Allgemeine Zeitung says : 
“The concert of yesterday, which followed immedi- 
ately upon Wagner’s Lohengrin, may be regarded as 
a lofty Song without Words, with the refrain: What 
need of a Music of the Future, when that of the 
sacred Past was made for all eternity! We had 
Beethoven’s Sinfonia Eroica; a Passacaglia by J. 8. 
Bach ; an Andante aria from Mozart’s I] Re Pastore, 
and Mendelssohn’s “ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” 
overture |” 


Bonn. — Sebastian Bach’s Passions-Musik (accor- 
ding to the Gospel of St. John) was performed on 
the 11th ult., by the Gesang-verein, under the direc- 
tion of Albert Dietrich. 


Cotoene. — The programme of the sixth Gesell- 
schafts-Concert consisted of the “Spring” and “ Sum- 
mer ” from Haydn’s “Seasons,” and Beethoven’s 
Symphony in A. Of the seventh concert this was 


the programme : 

Part I.—1. Symphony in C minor, by L. Spohr; 2. ‘‘ Tan- 
tum ego,” for chorus and orchestra, by Cherubini; 3. Concerto 
in @ minor, for the pianoforte, by Mendelssohn, performed by 
Herr Alex. Dreyshock. Part I1.—4. Overture (‘* Nachruf an 
* * *) by Joachim; 5. Spinnerlied und Rhapsodie, by A. 
Dreyshock ; 6. Hymn, for chorus and orchestra, by G. F. Han- 
del; 7. Concertsttck, by C. M. Von Weber, played by A. Drey- 
schock. 

The Lower Rhine Musik-Zeitung is enthusiastic 
about the playing of Dreyschock. 


BorpEaux.—Spontini’s Fernand Cortez has been 
ep with great success. The widow of the cele- 
brated composer was present at the first representa- 
tion. For the sake of strong contrast the next _—_ 
is to be Verdi’s Zrouvére, the French version of his 
Trovatore. 


Napies.—The directors of the San Carlo have 
summoned Verdi before the tribunal of commerce 
for refusing to allow his new opera (to the same book 
as Auber’s Gustave IIT.), to be produced, with certain 
changes which the political atmosphere of this patri- 
archally governed state rendered inevitable. 

Gortna.—Just as Dr. Liszt at Weimar doses the 
inhabitants with Wagner, so does the Duke of Saxe 
Cobourg-Gotha regale his liege subjects with music 
from his own pen. His third or fourth opera, Diana 
von Solange, is terminated, and though the first per- 
formance was originally intended to be given for the 
benefit of the Parisians, it is understood that the pop- 
ulation of Gotha will have the privilege of inaugura- 
ting its career. . 

Sr. PererspurcH.—Madame Bosio and Signor 
Tamberlik are both reéngaged for three consecutive 
years at the Imperial Italian Opera here. 





Special Hotices, 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by O. Ditson & Co. 


Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
Minnie Moore. J. I. Hatton. 25 
A Ballad in that sweet and expressive style of which 
“O whisper what thou feelest ” is the prototype. 

To Chloe in Sickness (English and German 
words). Sterndale Bennett. 25 
A touching song in B ay YW Sepa worthy of the re- 
nown its author enjoys of being the most classical 
amongst England’s modern musical writers. 
The Hindoo Maiden (Eng. and German has ot 
Louis Huth, 
A simple Story with a pathetic Refrain. It tells of a 
young Hindoo | forsaken by her lover, who has 
returned to his home in Europe. The poor girl still 
fondly clings to his memory. She sees other friends 
depart for England, and prays them to find him out 
and tell him how she still loves him. No answer 
comes. She pines away and dies, still faithful to the 
last. Mezzo Soprano. 


When the bright waves are dashing. Duet. 
Mrs. Sullivan. 25 








A nice little duet for equal voices. 


My Home is a cave by the dark sea-shore (Song 
of the wild Poet). M‘ Naughton. 25 
Poem and Music breathes a bold, free spirit; quite 
original. 
Annie Lyle (Song and Chorus). 2. S. Thompson. 25 
A simple, smoothly-flowing Melody; easy and pretty. 


The Lake (Eng. and Fr. words). — Miedermeyer. 25 
This is a celebrated Tenor Song. After a long, pas- 
sionate outburst of grief, caused by reminiscences 
of happy days, now gone forever, which are called 
forth by the sight of an Italian lake, the mood of the 
Singer relapses into a quiet reverie, not entirely de- 
void of sunshine. This reverie takes the form of a 
lovely Romanza in 9-8 time. An excellent Concert 


Song. 
Oh, worship not the Beautiful (Song). Burnham. 25 
A simple Song for the Fireside—quite pretty. 


Soft skies of sunny Italy (Song). Cherry. 25 
This favorite composer sings here of Italy’s azure sky, 
with such a sunny glow and warmth of feeling, as if 
he was drifting slowly through the water-stregts of 
Venice, reposing on the couch of a gondola and 
shaded by proud palaces, improvising, as only Ital- 
ns can. 


The Young Recruit. Kitchen. 25 

A youth relates to his sweetheart his dreams of future 
military glory. A march-like melody, full of vivac- 
ity, easy to learn and sing by heart. This is the 
Song of the day in Germany and England. It is 
enjoyed in every possible shape and arrangement. 
In England Jatty Treffz had to sing it on sixty con- 
secutive nights, and was encored every night. 


List to the gay Castanet (‘‘ Rose of Castille).” 25 


Another pretty Song from this Opera, the melody hap- 
pily expressive of Spanish coquetry and stately 


grace. 
Instrumental Music for Piano. 
Le Galopin. V. Busch. 25 


A spirited Impromptu in the form of a Galop. 





Flying Cloud Schottische. D’ Albert. 25 

Lovetear Landler (Redowa). C. Strauss. 25 

Always Cheerful (Galop). P. Bayer. 25 

Five Step Waltz, Valse a cing temps, (in } and 2} 
alternately). Conner. 25 

Excellent dance music of moderate difficulty. 
Lancer’s Polka. A. Scard. 25 
A beautiful, spirited and fascinating positi 
La Montagnarde (Mazurka de Salon). — Ascher. 40 


This “‘ Mountain Girl ” is a little gem, bold and hand- 
some, dashing, yet tender. Ascher has written 
nothing of late that can compare with this unpre- 
tentious little piece in point of freshness, originality 
and beauty of melody. Nor is it at all difficult. The 
mountain-echo introduced will be found of charm- 


ing effect. 
Books. 


Practica (A) Text Boox or Music, as con- 
nected with the Art of Playing the Piano Forte. 
By Edward B. Oliver. Price 38 cents. 

This volume is the production of a thoroughly edu- 
cated and skillful teacher, one who has, im the exer- 
cise of his professional duties, been much at a loss 
for a suitable book on the Art of playing the Piano- 
Forte, as an assistant in communicating much in- 
struction that is most valuable and important, and 
who therefore has been led, in endeavoring to sup- 

ly his own wants, to prepare this volume. It will 
be found to contain those essentials of a musical 
knowledge, which every student of the Piano, or of 
any instrument, must possess, as the conditions of 
intelligent practice; they are presented with an 
admirable consistency and clearness. Among the 
Ititudes of ts to state the rudiments 

of music in a popular form, it is, indeed, sel- 

dom that we find so much real thought and j 

ment brought to the task. The matter is thorough- 
digested, and the topics placed in their true rela- 

s. The definitions are philosophical, precise, and 

satisfactory. It is not a of ercises, a 

* School.” or “Method,” for the Piano-Forte; but 

it conveys, in the form of question and answer, a 

very convenient and intelligent solution of those 

theoretic questions which arise to puzzle every 
young bephaner in the practice of the Art. 























